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origin and other characteristics, and outside such characteristics that 
battle would have no content for the sociologist, as such. As such 
sciences attain greater perfection the objects possess less and less 
content. The relations expressed in the general laws discovered 
possess the content, The widest generalizations are those that apply 
to the smallest particles of matter, or to biological elements and their 
specific functions. 

The difference, then, to which I referred is this : that whereas in 
the sciences of generalization, the more highly organized the science 
the poorer the concept of any object to which the generalizations 
apply, on the other hand, in the sciences of concrete conceptual 
synthesis, the concept and definition of an object are the richer the 
more highly organized historical and geographical science becomes. 
Thus the concept of the Battle of Lexington is to the historian ex- 
ceedingly rich in essential content, in spite of the abstraction from 
perceptual elements to which I have referred. It is not the rela- 
tions, merely, in which the object stands that make it of importance. 
The participants are conceived as actually bringing, in their ways of 
thinking and ways of acting, the products of the conditions which 
resulted in the battle. 

Other suggestions towards a logic of concrete conceptual science 
will be found in Rickert's work already mentioned; and I have 
brought together some points in my dissertation (vide supra), espe- 
cially in Chapter VI. I am convinced that proper instruction in 
history and geography will not be given until the logician brings 
home to the educator the radical difference between the two classes 
of knowledge and science which is the theme of this essay. 

Percy Hughes. 
Lehigh University. 



THE ANTI-REALISTIC "HOW?" 

AGAINST natural realism as a theory of knowledge the critical 
query is raised, "How can consciousness perform such a self- 
transcending function?" One eminent exponent of another view 
epithetizes this as the "putty, magical faculty theory"; another 
declares emphatically that the consciousness relation "ought not to 
remain a pure mystery"; and there is a general philosophical senti- 
ment that the fatal weakness of natural realism is its failure to 
"explain" perception. Restatements of the conception in vivid 
metaphor or plain Anglo-Saxon, all such expressions as "The mind 
actually grasps its object, " or " The object is as the mind thinks it, ' ' 
result only in making the significant word or phrase a target for 
the insistent question, "What does this mean?" 
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Now natural realism has difficulties enough without being obliged 
to acknowledge this one. There certainly is no satisfactory answer, 
but this is due, I suspect, not to the falsity of the theory, but to the 
meaninglessness of the question itself. The latter, indeed, implies 
that the realist is under obligation to reduce his conception of con- 
sciousness to lower and more intelligible terms,— but is there such 
obligation? We recognize similar questions about indubitable facts 
which have no answer: "How can a body move?" "How can a 
body exclude other bodies from the space it occupies?" "How can 
one event follow another?" "How can a thing change and yet re- 
main the same?" They range from absurdities like "How is being 
made?" to investigations of empirical facts such as the falling of a 
stone. To them no answers can be given which do not contain the 
very ideas, motion, temporal succession, identity through difference, 
etc., that are under fire. Details and accessories of the process may 
be elucidated, but the essential character is implied throughout. Is 
it not possible, therefore, that the self-transcendent character of 
consciousness, its perceptive power, is fundamental? If so, the 
critical question is manifestly unwarranted, and the appropriate 
reply would be, "Why do you allege a suspicious mystery in what 
is a given fact? It is no more marvelous for a being to perceive 
something other than himself than for him to move to another 
place." 

Rebuttal of this defense will naturally assert either that self- 
transcendence is no such unmistakable fact as motion, or that a fact 
of experience may properly require explanation, however indubitable 
it is as a fact. 

On the first point there will be little difficulty if we stop trying 
to imagine how self-transcendence looks; if we do not endeavor to 
objectify it as a ghostly photography or shooting out of rays from 
an extended picture in the brain. The fact itself, namely, that a 
conscious being knows the real nature of something not himself, that 
I and the object of my attention are different items in the universe, 
and that I know to some extent what my object really is, this is 
beyond denial. Its alternative is plainly false. The concept 
of consciousness may seem paradoxical to reflection, just as the 
concept of motion seemed teeming with paradoxes to some ancient 
Greeks, but the experience is as well assured in one case as in the 
other. The only reason for remarking it is that we occasionally find 
anti-realistic epistemology making statements suggestive of doubt 
about it. There is a natural tendency to relieve the tension of a 
paradox by denying the reality of the fact to which it refers. But 
a paradox is often only an imperfectly formed conception, and its 
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proper solution is then simply a more careful restatement. In the 
meantime the fact under consideration loses none of its respect- 
ability. And so it is with perception. It is a fact of my being, 
and its object is not in general itself or myself. This "external 
reference" can not be eliminated. 

But the main difficulty does not lie here. What is ordinarily 
demanded is not evidence, but an explanation. The question is, 
"How can consciousness perceive its objects?" and this need not 
imply skepticism as to transcendence, but only a desire to know 
more about it. 

The various epistemological theories, materialistic, idealistic, 
pragmatic, have all been attempts to understand the process by 
relating it to or identifying it with other processes. The first gives 
us scientific details of intermediary physical processes, but obvi- 
ously this does not meet the difficulty. Idealism offers a curiously 
fascinating conception, but the transcendence in question is ex- 
plained only by substituting for it another and equally puzzling 
transcendence. And lastly comes pragmatism, enveloped in so 
much smoke and noise of conflict as to make its battlefield seem the 
last place to approach with the hope of understanding anything 
clearly. So far, however, as its exposition deals explicitly with our 
difficulty— the difficulty remains. If the real distinctness of per- 
eeiver and perceived is acknowledged, then the consciousness relation 
does not seem identical with or explained by the functional utility 
of consciousness, however real and vital the latter may be; some 
element, quality or character of knowledge seems missing in the 
pragmatic account. And if the transcendence is denied, as it some- 
times seems to be, the matter takes on so subjective a cast as to 
invite criticism on that ground. The net result for many free-lance 
students, it would be safe to say, is the conviction that transcendence, 
as a matter of abstract conception, remains uneliminated, unre- 
duced, and equally paradoxical in all theories. Their explanations 
are important side-lights upon the fact, but the latter also shines 
essentially by its own light. 

Natural realism insists upon this last proposition. There is an 
irreducible element of self-transcendence in perception. We seem 
on any theory to be left with this unexplained residuum of fact. To 
ask "how" it can be, is as useless as to ask how there can be a 
universe. There are indeed difficulties inherent in the conception, 
for example, the fact that the transcendence of the true perception 
seems not to differ psychologically from the spurious transcendence 
of the false one ; or the strange difference between the transcendence 
of direct sensation and that of the symbols which make up so large 
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a part of our mental contents. These puzzles are numerous, perhaps 
insuperable, certainly inevitable for the adherent of realism, but 
they do not, I am sure, number among themselves the inability to 
answer the question "how?" 



Beenakd C. Ewer. 



Northwestern University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Studies in Psychopaihology. Boris Sidis. Reprint from the Boston 

Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. 156, Nos. 11-15, 1907. 

The contentions of the paper are briefly as follows : What are de- 
scribed as phobias, as obsessions, as impulsions, as psychic epilepsy are 
best designated as recurrent psychomotor states, and these states are due 
to the existence of dissociated memories of past events, which, owing to 
their dissociation, accumulate energy insufficiently balanced or inhibited. 
The principle of accumulated nerve energy is a very general principle 
which promises to be of great importance. 

The cases which Dr. Sidis adduces for his views are very interesting 
and deserve a brief recapitulation. 

The first case, a young man with many obsessions, a dreamer in his 
boyhood, under the strain of examinations had to urinate every five 
minutes, at the risk of distressing bewilderment, unless he was especially 
absorbed by some interest. An insistent idea of an oozing out of his 
vitality leads to continual examinations of urine. Under fatigue, in close 
conversation with a male person, he gets, he does not know why, an 
" idiotically stupid " and disgusting idea of homosexual relations. He 
has a folie du doute about addressing letters, about putting out the gas, 
locking the door, without any general weakening of the sense of reality. 
A mysophobic fear of consumption, occasionally a feeling as if his will 
or his arm is paralyzed, and lately an idea of tearing out his eyes and 
having them crushed under his chair or a car, torture him, usually in 
flashes, at intervals. The urinary trouble and the oozing away of 
vitality and hesitancy of grasping a glass and the repeated trying of 
the doors were all traced to painful observations of such difliculties in the 
grandfather, when the patient was five years old; the abulia and feeling 
of palsy were traced to the sight of a paralyzed child at six, and the 
remembrance of his having feigned and felt the paralysis of his right 
hand when a man with a paralyzed hand entered the schoolroom ; on that 
occasion the feeling of paralysis was so real that he fainted and was 
sick for a few days (at the age of six or seven). The homosexual 
tendencies were traced to an attempt at seduction by boys of sixteen 
when he was a little over eight years old. " This experience lapsed from 
his conscious memory, giving rise to the apparently unaccountable homo- 
sexual ideas at which he felt so much disgust." A green petticoat, the 
smell of a heated iron, the sight and feel of starched clothes excited him 



